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WHBEB THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION MET, 

BY JOHN BACH MCMASTER. 

In a little pamphlet, published in 1876, and entitled " Car- 
penters' Hall and its Historic Memories," the statement is 
made that the Constitution of the United States was framed 
in that building. " In 1787," says the writer, " sundry dep- 
uties of the convention to frame a Constitution for the 
United States appeared at the State House, but a majority 
not being present, adjourned from day to day. A quorum 
having arrived, they held their sessions for [from ?] that 
time in the Carpenters' Hall," where "they deliberated with 
closed doors, and at the end of four months agreed upon 
a Constitution for the United States of America, making 
the Carpenters' Hall memorial [memorable ?] both for the 
first effort to obtain a redress of grievances from the Mother 
Country, and the place where the Fathers of the Republic 
changed by the Constitution a loose league of separate 
States into a powerful nation." P. 19. 

The " Fathers of the Republic," unhappily, never sat in 
Carpenters' Hall. The Constitution was framed in the State 
House, and for this we have the authority of Benjamin 
Franklin. In a letter to his sister, dated September 20, 
1787, he says, " The Convention finished the 17th Instant. 
I attended the Business of it five Hours in every Day from 
the Beginning, which is something more than four months. 
You may judge from thence that my health continues ; some 
tell me I look better, & they suppose the daily Exercise of 
going & returning from the State house has done me good." 
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